favourable results on plum branches bearing mummified fruit by applying
eradicant sprays when the blossom buds had expanded but not separated
in the clusters. Wilson and Serr (1938) sprayed apricot trees with sodium
arsenite at the time blossoms were emerging from the buds (after sporodochia
had appeared) and found that the trees developed markedly less blossom
infection than unsprayed trees. Wilson (1950) applied an aqueous solution
of sodium pentacMorophenate to apricot and almond trees as the unopened
flowers emerged from the winter buds ; many of the conidia present on the
trees were destroyed and only a few new ones were produced before the
end of the blossoming period.

PRE-BLOSSOM SPRAY. G. H. Berkeley (1928) found that a pre-blossom
spray of wettable sulphur was very effective in controlling blossom blight of
peaches and later, in 1929, also recommended a pre-blossom application of
sulphur dust or lime sulphur. Hurt (1937) recommended lime sulphur solu-
tion on one of the wettable sulphurs to be applied as the pink colour begins
to show in the peach buds. 'Rudolph (1936) advised that apricots and
peaches should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. Folke (1950) tested
a number of the synthetic organic fungicides at the pre-blossom stage with
promising results ; Johnson (1950) in pre-blossom spraying on acid cherries
obtained good control with Puratized Agricultural Spray 1 pt. to 100 gal.
and the Fungicide Committee of the American Phytopathology Society (1949)
reported that Krenite applied at the .pop-corn stage destroyed 60 per cent
of the bloom but that a larger and. cleaner crop was harvested, blossom blight
being reduced from 84 per cent in the untreated trees to 8 per cent in the
treated.

BLOSSOM SPRAYS applied when some of the flowers are open or even at
full bloom. When it was found that the flowers of deciduous fruit trees
of temperate regions could be sprayed with little or no injury, another
method of controlling the blossom blight phase of brown rot was suggested
and many trials have been conducted to determine the best period during
flowering to apply sprays and the best fungicide. (

Howard and Home (1921), from observations on apricots, concluded that
protection was excellent when spraying was done at the time the trees were
coming into bloom. They found that Bordeaux mixture 4:2:50 was a
reliable spray but that some injury was caused by sulphur sprays. Hammond
(1923) in Australia recorded perfect control on cherries when 10 per cent
or 50 per cent of the flowers were open. The application of 5:5:50 to
8:8:50 Bordeaux mixture on cherry trees as the first blossoms open gives
good control except when rain occurs at harvest time (Philp, 1930) ; Calavan
(1944) obtained good results on cherries with Bordeaux mixture 3:4:50 as
a blossom spray after an eradicant spray. (Petersen and Cation (1949) some-
times found severe burning of cherry petals after spraying in partial or early
bloom with liquid lime sulphur 2 gal. to 100 gal. The browning was most
severe when applications were made between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. but sprays
applied later than 4 p.m. caused less burning. The damage was most severe
on the north side of the trees. No such damage was observed on peach
blossoms in the same areas and with the same spray. Later (1951) they
recorded good results with wettable sulphur 5 Ib. in 100 gal. water and
with liquid lime sulphur 2 gal. to 100 gal. applied when 25 per cent of the
blossoms were open, followed by a second spraying when all the blossoms
were open.

Sharvelle and Burkholder (1947) in their Purdue (Indiana) spray schedule
recommended using wettable sulphur when 25 per cent of blossoms were
open.
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